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On Wedneſday, the 16th inſtant, Mr. Juſtice 
Swan, accompanied by a number of Engliſh mi- 
litia, paid a domiciliary viſit to Kilmainham Priſon, 


at day break, as we ſuppoſe, on information that 


Arthur O'Connor was writing a ſtatement of Lord 
Caſtlereagh's conduct. Mr. Swan, after a moſt 
minute examination of Arthur O'Connor's moſt 
private concerns, took away the following letter to 
Lord Caſtlereagh—orders were immediately iſſued 
for ſtraitening his impriſonment to the cloſeſt 
poſſible confinement — ſome of the priſoners 
have been loaded with bolts and irons, but 
whether Arthur O'Connor be ironed or not, we 
cannot determine, as he has been ſeparated from 
his fellow-priſoners, and as he is not let out of the 
cell in which he is impriſoned, even to take a mo- 
ment's air or exerciſe, ſince this letter has come 
into his Lordſhip's poſſeſſion, 


So 


ARTHUR O'CONNOR's 
L E . 


LORD CASTLEREAGH. 


MY LORD, 


Y HEN it is conſidered that five months have 
elapſed, ſince you undertook to pledge the faith 
and honor of Lord Cornwallis's adminiſtration, in 
a tranſaction, which it ſhall be the buſineſs of this 
letter to explain, it cannot be imputed to me, that 
J have been actuated by any unmanly impatience 
under the inſults, the injuries, and the calumnies to 
which your diſhonourable conduct, for a time, has 
expoſed me, or that what I ſhall fay has been the 
reſult of paſſion and not of the moſt mature deli- 
beration. I ſhall firſt ſtate the tranſaction, in the 
order in which it has happened, and then draw ſuch 
concluſions and offer ſuch remarks, as will place 
your conduct in ſuch points of view, as that they 
that run may read, I will not loſe time in aſcer- 
taining how or from whom the idea of propoſing 
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terms for ſaving the lives of Bond and Byrne ori- 


ginated; it was a Circumſtance of which I had no 
knowledge. On the 24th of July laſt, Mr. Dobbs 
and the Sheriff entered my priſon with a written 
paper, ſigned by ſeventy ſtate priſoners, purpoſing 
« to give ſuch information as was in their power of 
arms, ammunition, and ſchemes of warfare,” (of 
which it is now manifeſt they knew little or nothing) 
« and to conſent to leave Ireland, provided the 
lives of Bond and Byrne, (both under ſentence of 
death) ſhould be ſpared.” I refuſed to ſign it, 
not only from a deteſtation of entering into any 
conditions with thoſe, who compoſed the councils 
of Lord Cornwallis's adminiſtration,. but becauſe in 
the maſſacre of my unarmed countrymen ſtill raging, 
I did not think that any object, which was not ge- 
neral, could warrant me, in whom ſuch confidence 
was placed by ſo many millions of my countrymen, 
to enter into any ſuch compact, and becauſe the 
poſſibility of its being attributed to a deſire to ſave 
my own life, in the peculiar ſituation I ſtood in, 
was in my mind an inſuperable objection, if there 
had been no other. Beſides, it ſeemed to me that 
to fave the lives of Bond and Byrne, enough had 
ſigned their ſelf-ſacrifice to induce the miniſters, al- 
ready ſated with blood (as you and Lord Clare ap- 
peared to be when we met) to acquieſce ; but in 
this I was deceived, a council fat on the fate of 
Byrne—he was executed. In this barter of blood, 
although you had leſſened your quantum by half, 
yet you raiſed your demands for the price of the 
other, and propoſed to thoſe who had ſigned the 
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paper, that they ſhould deliver up names. The 
heroiſm and utter contempt, with which ſo many 
thouſands of my brave countrymen had met death 
in preference to life, and thoſe profuſe rewards they 
were preſſed to accept to betray their aſſociates, and 
the unparalleled fortitude with which they endured 
the moſt excruciating tortures, not only at Beres - 
ford's riding-houſe, Sandys*s-prevot, the old cuſtom- 
houſe, and the royal-exchange, but theſe torturings 
and laſhings, which reſounded in every hamlet 
throughout the nation, rather than violate the prin- 
ciples to which they had ſworn, ſhould have de- 
terred you from offering a propoſition ſo truly diſ- 
honourable. You may enjoy all the ſatisfaction 
your heart can reap from being the author of ſuch 
a propoſal, whilſt the expreſſion of the contempt 
and abhorrence, with which it was rejected, reſts 
with thoſe to whom you propoſed it. Immediately 
aſter this baſe propoſition had been retracted, on 
the eve of Bond's execution, (a beloved friend, 
whom I myſelf had brought into the undertaking) 
ſurrounded with the horrors of a charnel-houſe, 
where, day after day, I had ſeen the companions 
and friends of my heart dragged before ſome tri- 
bunal or other, *“ from whoſe bourn no traveller 
returns,” whilſt not an hour that was not the meſ- 
lenger of ſome direful diſaſters, where my coun- 
trymen without leaders, ammunition or arms, con- 
tinued the victims. Thus environed with horrors, 
it was intimated to me, that at the council, which 
had fat on the fate of Byrne, the parties had been 
nearly ballanced, thoſe who were ſated with the 
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blood that had flowed and thoſe that were not; that 
the latter, who had been triumphant in the caſe of 
Byrne, had made my conſenting to ſacrifice myſelf 
a fine qua non, and that my compliance would in- 
Cline the ballance in favour of the party, which had 
declared againſt ſhedding more blood, of which 
party Lord Cornwallis was not only the head, but 
that he was the father of this ſentiment to which a 
part of the council now profeſſed to be converts. 
How far this intimation was fact it was impoſlible 
for me to aſcertain; but whether I conſidered the 
extent and value of the object, in putting a ſtop to 
that indiſcriminate maſſacre of a diſarmed people, 
the truth of which, though not the extent, has been 
ſo fully proved by fome of thoſe enquiries which 
have been made by Lord Cornwallis, ſo much to 
his credit; or whether I conſidered it as affording 
my countrymen an opportunity to make their re- 
treat from an effort, not worſe conducted than it 
had been unwiſely concerted, as putting a ſtop to 
thoſe horrible tortures, ſo univerſally practiſed to 
extort confeſſions, it appeared to me as holding 
out advantages too conſiderable for my beloved 
countrymen, to authorize me, in the firſt inſtance, 
to decline holding an interview with the Iriſh go- 
vernment, to try how far any ſacrifice I could make, 
conſiſtent with honor, could enable me to obtain 
objects ſo devoutly to be wiſhed, With this view, 
I yielded to the ſolicitations, which were made to 
me, to undertake to make terms for the country 
with thoſe, in whoſe hands the government was 
veſted ; I conſented to meet you for this purpole, 
but 
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but foreſeeing that the miſrepreſentations and 
falſhood which have been practiſed, would be at- 
tempted, I expressly ſtipulated, that ſome men 
upon whoſe honor I could rely, ſhould accompany 
me—Ermmet and M<Neven were accordingly joined 
with me, upon the part of the ſtate priſoners. 
A ſhort time after we had been in one of the 
lower apartments in the caſtle, you entered, when 
] accoſted you, with ſtipulating that we ſhould have 
the right of publiſhing, in order to ſecure us from 
calumny, you then requeſted that we would con- 
ſent to the Chancellor's being preſent; Mr. Cooke 
made a third on the part of government, as I ſup- 
poſe in his official capacity. When we were all 
aſſembled, the firſt demand I made was, « that 
I might not be required to ſign any conditions with 


the Iriſh government; but that I might be brought 


to trial upon whatever evidence could be produced 
aginſt me, and that whatever quarter government 
might give to a diſarmed people, might be granted 
without forcing me to ſacrifice myſelf for an equi- 
valent.” This you would not aſſent to, which con- 
vinced me that it was pre-determined, as I had 
been informed, that my devoting myſelf was made 
a ſine qua non, and that without it, the ſyſtem of 
blood would ſtill be triumphant. I told you, you 
had no evidence whatſoever againſt me, which yore 
did not deny. Having put it beyond doubt, that a 
regard for ſelf or for life had no ſhare in the part 
I was now forced to adopt, to fave the blood of my 
countrymen, and that I was throwing myſelf be- 
tween them and the perſecution to which they ſtill 
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were a prey, my next concern was to make the 
terms as wide as I could. To this end, I obſerved 
that as the information I ſhould condition to give 
might be made a ſubject for grounding a charge of 
conſtructive treaſon againſt the whole Union, as 
had been attempted fo widely in England, I could 
not conſent to give any information whatever, 
unleſs I was aſſured that no more blood ſhould be 
ſhed for any thing that had paſſed in the Union. 
The Chancellor affirmed that conſtructive treaſon 
was law, and that if his advice had been followed, 
every member of the Union would have been pro- 
ſecuted for treaſon ; to which I replied that he muſt 
bave proſecuted the people of Ireland to extermi- 
nation, as nearly the whole population was of the 
Union, againſt which he was to draw his bill of 
indictment ; a fact from which neither you nor the 
Chancellor could withhold your aſſent. In anſwer 
to my demand of an amneſty, you aſſured me that 
Government would not ſhed any more blood, for 
any act hitherto done in the Union, except for 
murder, which you did not ſuppoſe I would wiſh to 
have excepted ; but that though you would aſſure 
me that no more blood ſhould be ſhed, you would 
not conſent that we ſhould have any part of the cre- 
dit. Convinced from every information we had ob- 
tained, that the murders which had been committed 
upon the people were beyond all compariſon more 
numerous, than thoſe which had been committed by 
them and being equally abhorrent of murder be 
the perpetrators of what ſide they may, we aſſured 
you that we were deſirous that murderers of no ſide 
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ſhould receive any quarter; and as to the credit of 
putting a ſtop to the farther effuſion of the blood 
of my countrymen, I did not contend for what 
you called the credit, I contended only for that per- 
formance for which we were to give the equivalent. 
You then aſked if it was to be underſtood that the 
information we might give, in confequence of the 
agreement into which we were going to enter, was 
to be given as ours, or whether we would inſiſt on 
its being given generally, without ſpecifying by whom 
it was given; to this we anſwered that we inſiſted 
on the right of publiſhing the whole of whatever 
information we might give, whether verbal or writ- 
ten (a right I had ſet out with ſecuring) ſpecifying 
particularly that if any calumnies or miſrepreſenta- 
tions ſhould be publiſhed againſt us, we ſhould be 
free to refute them. Having done all in my power 
to procure a trial, and to avoid entering into any 
conditions with the Government, having put it be- 
yond all doubt that what they called their mercy, 
was to be purchaſed at my expence, I deſired to 
ſee Lord Cornwallis, on whoſe character as a man 


of ſtrict he or we relied for the religious fulfilment 


of the conditions. This you evaded, aſſuring me 
that it was of no conſequence how looſely the agree- 
ment was worded; that Lord Cornwallis's honor 
was pledged to us for the religious performance ; 
and Lord Clare made uſe of theſe remarkable ex- 
preſſions, „It comes to this, either you mult truſt 
the Government or it mult truſt you—a Govern- 
ment which could violate engagements thus ſolemnly 


made, neither could. ſtand nor deſerved to ſtandꝰ; 
whilſt 
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whilſt you followed up his declaration with the 
ſtrongeſt aſſurances, that the whole of what had 
been agreed to, ſhould be obſerved on the part of 
the Government, with the greateſt liberality and 
good faith. Thinking it was impoſſible that ſuch 
ſolemn affurances could be made, to be to ſoon 
and ſo groſsly violated, and ſeeing how difficult it 
would be, to reduce the whole of the conditions to 
writing, fo as to expreſs all our ſtipulations, with- 
out making it appear what title you had to the cre- 
dit ycu claimed, for ſtopping the effuſion of blood, 
which was the great object for which I had devo- 
ted myſelf; leaving the ftipulations to the religious 
obſervance, liberal conſtruction and good faith to 
which you had ſo ſolemnly pledged Lord Cornwal- 
lis's honor, the following was drawn up. « That 
« the underſigned ſtate prifoners, in the three pri- 
« ſons of Newgate, Kilmainham, and Bridewell, 
« engage to give every information in their power, 
« of the whole of the internal tranſactions of the 
« United Iriſhmen, and that each of the priſoners 
<« ſhall give detailed information of every tranſac- 
« tion, that has paſſed between the United Iriſh- 
« men and foreign ſtates; but that the priſoners are 
ce not, by-naming or deſcribing, to implicate any 
ce perfon whatever, and that they are ready to emi- 


“ grate to ſuch country as ſhall be agreed on be- 


te tween them and government, and give ſecurity 
« not to return to this country without the permiſ- 
« ſion of government, and not to paſs into an 
« enemy's country, if on their ſo doing they are 
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« to be freed from proſecution, and alſo Mr. 
« Oliver Bond be permited to take the benefit of 
« this propofal. The ſtate priſoners allo hope that 
« the benefit of this propoſal may be extended to 
ce ſuch perſons in cuſtody, or not in cuſtody, as may 
« chooſe to benefit by it.“ 


2 
29th July, 17998. Signed by 73 perſons. 


The laſt ſentence was added, to mark that more 
was conditioned for than could be expreſſed. Pur- 
tuant to this agreement, at the inſtance of govern- 
ment, EmmerT, M<Nevin and I drew up a me- 
moir containing thirty-ſix pages, giving an account 
of the origin, principles, conduct, and views of the 
Union, which we ſigned and delivered to you on 
the 4th of laſt Auguſt. On the 6th Mr. Cooke 
came to our priſon, and after acknowledging that 
the memoir was a perfect performance of our 
agreement, he told us that Lord Cornwallis had 
read it, bur, as it was a vindication of the Union, 
and a condemnation of the miniſters, the govern- 
ment, and legiſlature of Ireland, he could not re- 
ceive it, and therefore he wiſhed we would alter it; 
we declared we would not change one letter, it was 
all true, and it was the truth we ſtood pledged to 
deliver. He then aſked us if government ſhould 
publiſh ſuch parts only as might ſuit them, whether 
we would refrain from publiſhing the memoir en- 
tire; we anſwered, that having ſtipulated for the 
liberty of publication, we would uſe that right 


when, and as we ſhould feel ourſelves called on; 


to whieh he added, that if we publiſhed, he would 
2 have 
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have to hire perſons to anſwer us, that tlien he ſup- 


poſed we would reply, by which a paper war would 


be carried on without end between us and the go- 
vernment. Finding that we would not ſuffer the 
memoir to be garbled, and that the literary conteſt 
between us and theſe hirelings was not likely to 
turn out to your credit, it was determined to ex- 
amine us before the ſecret committees, whereby a 
more compleat ſelection might be made out of the 
memoir, and all the objectionable truths, with 
which it was obſerved it abounded, might be ſup- 
preſſed. For the preſent I ſhall only remark that 
of one hundred pages, to which the whole of the 
information I gave to the government and to the 
ſecret committees amounts, only one page has been 
publiſhed. After the reports were nearly finiſhed, 
M*Nevin aſked you on the 11th of Auguſt, if you 
were convinced that we had fulfilled our part of the 
conditions, you acknowledged that we had moſt 
fully, he then requeſted that you would perform 
your part; you replied that no time ſhould be loſt, 
and that you would be glad to have a converſation 
with us to adjuſt the manner in which it ſhould be 
carried into effect, but having neglected to call, 
Mc<Nevis wrote you the following letter ;— 


« MY LORD, 


tt However anxious my fellow-priſoners and my- 
ſelf are to be relieved from our preſent diſagree- 
able ſituation, we have forborne to trouble govern- 
ment with it, until the committees ſhould have re- 


ported or we have been examiacd ; bur as the ſea- 
{on 
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ſon is advancing, and that we ſhall want ſome time 
to ſettle our affairs, I am deſired by my compa- 
nions, and encouraged by your Lordſhip's obliging 
offer on Saturday, of a converſation on the ſub- 
je, to requeſt you would do us the honor of 
naming for that purpoſe, the earlieſt time that may 
be convenient to you. 


I have the honor to be, &c. &c. &c. 
17th Auguſt, 1798. WM. J. MNEVIN. 


The day following Mr. Secretary Cooke came 
to our priſon, and told us he came on the part of 
government to fulfil their agreement, with the good 
Faith and liberal conſtruction they were pledged to, 
that we were at liberty to go where we pleaſed, 
provided we left the Britiſh dominions—that what- 
ever parts of the conditions concerned us after our 
having paſſed into exile, would be ſecured by act 
of parliament—that therefore, the only part which 
remained to be ſettled, was the nature of the ac- 
commodation we ſhould require, to enable us to 
diſpoſe of our property prior to our departure, 


Here was a full and unequivocal declaration of the 


conditions, for the performance of which you had 


pledged Lord Cornwallis's honor, delivered to 


us by Mr. Secretary Cooke in his official capacity, 
one of thoſe who was preſent when the agreement 
was made, and now ſent expreſsly by you to define 
it, Immediately after the committees had report- 
ed, but before their reports had been printed, the 
newſpapers, (notoriouſly by their own declaration 
under your abſolute dominion,) inſerted the moſt 
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impudent falſhoods, with reſpect to what we had 
ſworn, and in many reſpects they went even far- 
ther than the reports, As to the reports however, 
we could have waited until we had read them, and 
then.we would have publiſhed the whole of what 
we had delivered, leaving the world to judge how 
far the facts we had ſtated, or thoſe vouched for by 
the committees, were molt worthy of credit. We 
publiſhed a contradiction of thoſe ſcurrilous falt- 
hoods, which appeared in the newſpapers, adding 
that by our agreement, we were not by naming, or 
deſcribing, to implicate any perſon whatever, The 
manner in which this was taken up by thoſe men who 
fat in the Houſe of Commons of Ireland, is upon 
record, and will form a precious morcel for the 
future hiſtorian of that illuſtrious body; I am not 
now writing their hiſtory, I am detailing your con- 
duct. Conſcious as you muſt have been, that in 
contradicting thoſe infamous falſhoods, we were 
doing no more than exerciſing a right, for which 
we had ſtrictly conditioned, why did you not come 
forward in that fair and honorable manner, to 
which a regard for truth, for the houſe, and for 
your own honor, ſo imperiouſly bound you, and 
avow the exiſtence of your ſtipulations with us for 
publication, and of our written agreement, ſome- 
what of which on the ſecond day, the Houle 
learnt from its being publiſhed by General Nugent, 
at Belfaſt? You did neither one thing nor the 
other; but you did that, which convinced the 
diſcerning part of the world, that there was ſome- 
thing which you dare not avow, nor yet dare diſ- 
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claim; but although you had neither the ſhirit or 
honor to defend your own ſtipulations, you had 
the meanneſs to cenſure, and to fill up the mea- 
ſure of the perfidious part you had ated, you ſent 
one of tuoſc very men to my priſon, whoſe hands 
were reeking with the blood of my beloved, va- 
lued, * friend, Edward's precious blood, tor 
which, in thoſe times of ſtalking buichery, nor 
even the ſemblance of an inquiſition has been had. 
This was the Mute you ſent with orders to circum- 
ſcribe my priſon to the ſtill narrower limits of a 
cell. For two months, theſe orders were varied 
with tne molt fantaſtical abſurdity; but all with a 
view to make a priſon more irkiome, adding wan- 
ton cruelty to the baſeſt perfidy. The next act, 
which followed cloſe on the heels of this, was your 
declaration that you had reſerved a power to detain 
us during the war; a power not only repugnant co 
the wording of the written agreement, looſcly as ic 
was drawn, but to the interpretation you youricit 
had ſo lately given by Mr. Cooke; a power Which 
was a direct violation of that liberal conſtruction 
and good faith, ſo often, and ſo ſolemnly promiled. 
As Mr. Cooke had been the bearer, a few days 
before, of the real conditions, a freſh character 
was thougat neceſſary; accordingly Mr. Markica 


was the meſlenger of this groſs infraction of all that 


had gone before, Having now paſſed all bounds 
of honor and truth, no wonder you ſhould ſhudder 
at publication ; a bill was to be brought into Par- 
hament, ſaid to be conformable to an agreement, 
which, according to Lord Clare, „a government 
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that could violate, neither could ſtand nor deſerved 
to ſtand.” You are the miniſter, who furniſhed 
the facts to the Parliament; and if groſs and pal- 
pable falſhoods have been delivered, you are that 
miniſter, who has dared to deceive them. It is 
aſſerted in this bill, in which I find my name in 
company with eighty-nine others, * that I had 
« confeſſed myſelf conſcious of flagrant and enor- 
« mous guilt, expreſſed contrition, and humbly 
« jmplored mercy, on condition of being tranſport- 
« ed, haniſhed, or exiled to ſuch foreign country, 
« as to his Majeſty, in his royal wiſdom, ſhall ſeem 
« meet.” On reading this bill, ſhortly after it 


was brought into the Houſe, not one of the ninety, 


whoſe names are inſerted, that was not aſtoniſhed 
at theſe unfounded aſſertions; and before it was 
paſſed, Neilſon wrote the following letter to the 
editor of the Courier: 


ec SIR, 


« Having ſeen in your paper of the 16th inſt. a 
publication, purporting to be a copy of the bill 
now in its way through the Iriſh Parliament, re- 
lative to the emigration of ninety perſons in cuſ- 
tody, under charges of high treaſon, which ſtates 
that they had acknowledged their crimes, retracted 
their opinions, and implored pardon, I thought my- 
ſelf peculiarly called upon to ſet you right, by in- 
cloſing to yon a copy of the compact, as ſettled 
between us and the government, which cannot by 
any means authoriſe ſuch a ſtatement; none of us, 
fo far as I know, did cither acknowledge a crime, 
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retract an opinion, or implore pardon our object 
was to ſtop an effuſion of blood. 


I am, Sir, 
Your obedient, humble, ſervant, 
New Priſon, SAMUEL NEILSON.” 


Dublin, 12th Sept. 1798. 


The copy of the above was incloſed to you, in 


the following letter: 


MY LORD, 
Feeling, in common with my fellow-priſoners, 
extremely hurt at a publication, which tends to 
brand our names with infamy, I think it incumbent 


on me, who commenced the negotiation, to juſ- 


tify our characters and motives, by ſetting the 
whole in a true point of view; at the ſame time, 
wiſhing to pay all due reſpect to government, I 
trouble you with a copy of the letter, which I 
mean to ſend by this night's poſt. I alſo take the 
liberty of ſending you the newſpaper, with the of- 
ſenſive paſſages underſcored. 


I am, &c. 
12th Sept. 1798. SAMUEL NEILSON. 


(To Lord Caſtlereagh.) 


In a day or two Neilſon incloſed the two preced- 
ing letters in the following, which he wrote to one 
of the priſoners of Kilmainham : 


MY DEAR FRIEND, 

About two hours after I ſent the incloſed letters 

to Lord Caſtlereagh, Mr. Cooke and a gentleman, | 
whom 
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whom 1 did not know, but believe to be Mr. 
Marſclen, called here and ſent up for me, I met 
them. Mr. Cooke had the letter in his hand. 
« Wliy, Mr. Neilſon, are you loſing your judg- 


< ment altogether?” „ No Sir, you took that 


ce from me ſome time ago,” „ But in earneſt will 
« you publiſh or not?” „ will.“ „ Well then, 
ce J am commanded by his Exceliency the Lord 
« Lieutenant to tell you, that he will conſider its 
« publication an infraction of the whole negocia- 
« tion, and executions will go on as formerly.” 
« Pray Sir, how is it poſtible we can let our names 
ee go to the world and to poſterity, branded witch 
« infamy.” <©« ] ſee Mr. Neilſon what actuates 
c you, it is a feeling for the honor of your fellow- 
« priſoners and their friends.” «© It is.” Well, 
« hade yeu no feeling fer their lives; for we can 
« corvitt the moſt of you.” I do not care this 
« moment you would oer me to be hanged.” 
« Very true, but are all the reſt of the prifoners of 
ce the fame opinion?” * ſuppoſe riot, but they 
cc can never in juſtice incur the reſentment of go— 
ce vernment for my act.“ “ I once more aſſure 
ce you, it will be conſidered as an infraftion, and 
« we will act accordingly.” 


Yours, &c. 


SAMUEL NEILSON. 


The 


he 
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The Septemberizing ſtile of theſe menaces, 
would aſtoniſh in any other country than mine 


— alas, poor country; 
Almoſt afraid to know itſelf ! it cannot 
Be called our mother, but our grave; where nothing, 
But who knows nothing, is once ſeen to ſmile ; 
Where ſighs, and groans, and ſhrieks that rend the air, 
Are made, not mark'd; where violent forrow ſcems 
A modern ecſtacy; the dead man's knell 
Is there ſcarce aik'd, for whom; and good men's lives 
Expire before the flowers in their caps, 


Dying or ere they ſick en. 


Jam now ſtating facts, by and by I will offer 
ſome comments. On the 25th of September I 
wrote to Lord Cornwallis, demanding the fultilment 
of the engagements to which you had pledged him ; 
after nearly a month had elapſed, on the 21ſt of 
October, I received a letter from Mr. Cooke, in- 
forming me that we ſhould emigrate to America, 
and that we ſhould be obliged to give ſecurity not 
to return to Europe. This was the third interpre- 
tation of the agreement, a direct violation of the 
written compact, and totally different from thoſe 
terms, of which Mr. Cooke had been the bearer; 
yet, the very next day, Mr. Marſden came to our 
priſon, to tell us that the whole purport of the 
letter, we received the day before, was all revoked, 
and that in a few days, a fifth interpretation would 
be notified to us by government. After ſix weeks 
had elapſed, we received the fifth interpretation 
of the agreement, in a ſerole of your writing, 
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brought here by Mr. Marſden, of which the fol- 
lowing is a literal copy: 

« Samuel Neilſon, Henry Jackion, Arthur O'Connor, Miles Duigenan, 
© Thomas Ruſſel, Matt. Dowling, John Sweeny, John Cormick, 


% Tho. A. Emmet, John Sweetman, Hugh Wilſon, Deane Swift. 
« W, J. M'Nevin, Joſeph Cuthbert, John Chambers. 


« The above perſons cannot be liberated at pre- 
« ſent, the other ſtate priſoners named in the ba- 
« niſhment bill, will be permitted to retire to any 
ce neutral country on the continent, giving ſecurity 
ce not to pals into an enemy's country. A pardon 
« conformable to the baniſhment bill, will be paſſed 
cc previous to their departure. The Lord Lieute- 
ce nant will be glad to extend this indulgence to the 
« priſoners now excepted, as ſoon as he can.do it 
cc conſiſtent with the attention, which he owes to 
ce the public ſafety, and laments that a change of 
ce circumſtances has rendered the preſent precaution 
ce neceſſary.” Here all reſpe& for all former con- 
ditions is laid by, and a ſtate neceſſity is made the 


pretext, which, if admitted as a juſtifiable plea for 


breach of engagement, at once deſtroys every prin- 
ciple of good faith, honor, or juſtice, Now that 
i have recited the principal facts, I ſhall proceed to 
a recapitulation. Having ſtated that I forced you 
to an acknowledgment, that you had no evidence 
againſt me, that I demanded a trial upon whatever 
ſhadow of evidence you could find, and that you 
would not grant one. - Having ſtated that, placed 
in the excruciating alternative of ſubjecting myſelf 
to be calummated as one, who had betrayed my 
countrymen with a view to ſave my own life, when 
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J was really ſacrificing myſelf to ſave theirs, or, 
ſhould I decline this, to be calumniated as one who 
would not conſent to devote himſelf to ſave his 
country's blood driven to this cruel ſituation by 
you, and which the critical ſtate of my country 
obliged me to decide on; in the face of God and 
of the world I aſk you, with what truth, with what 
juſtice, with what honor, have you dared to repreſent 
me to the world, as a man „ who had confeſſed 
himſelf conſcious of flagrant and enormous guilt, 
as one who had expreſſed contrition, and humbly 
implored his Majeſty's mercy ?” Gracious God ! 
Would it not be ſuppoſed that a miniſter, who de- 
livered ſuch facts to a Parliament, and to the world, 
had ſome one dbcument, upon which he could found 
ſuch aſſertions, which went directly to blaſt the 
honor and character of ſo many men. Nay, will 
it be believed, that every one of thoſe daring aſſer- 
tions has been made, in direct oppoſition to every 
word that was uttered, and every line that was 
written by theſe men, who are thus vilely calum- 
niated, I challenge you to produce a ſyllable that 
has come from me, verbal or written, which can 
be tortured into a confeſſion of a conſciouſneſs of 
guilt, an expreſſion of contrition, or any imploring 
of mercy. Read the memoir I ſigned and deli- 
vered to you, is there a word that can warrant it? 
So directly is the contrary the truth, that it is ex- 
preſsly ſet forth in the memoir, that we would ne- 
ver abandon the principles upon which we had 
acted. When you made theſe falſe and daring aſ- 
{ertions of guilt, contrition and mercy, had you fo 
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ſoon ſorgotten, that you had ſent us the memoir to 
alter, becauſe it contained a vindication of the 
United Iriſh, and a condemnation of the miniſters, 
the government and the legiſlature? Or had you 
forgotten, that we had refuſed, in the moſt poſitive 
terms, never to alter a letter? Was it becauſe 1 
requeſte not to be forced to ſign any compact with 
government, and that I demanded a trial, and that 
you would not grant it, that you have repreſented 
me as one who had moſt humbly implored his 
Majeſty's mercy? With what truth have you 
talked of extending mercy to me, or of the grati- 


rude I owe for the mercy I have experienced, when 


it is a fact you cannot deny, that you forced me to 
devote myſelf ro procure conditions for others ? 
Aſk Mr. Cooke of the diabolical means he has 
uſed to procure evidence againſt me by abuling the 
name and influence of a relative, to a purpoſe at 
which the moſt unnatural relative would ſhudder, 
Aſk thoſe underlings, of the enormous ſums that 
have been offered, to ſupply the place of that evi- 
dence you could never obtain. Commence an en- 
quiry into the orders, by which thoſe ſhots were 
fired, when I was confined in the Caſtle ; and ex- 
amine the wile of the gaoler—ſhe will tell you of a 
thiid attempt being made, of which her being in 
child Hhirch prevented her giving evidence at Maid- 
tone; the will tell you of the money ſhe ſaw paid, 
by one of the King's meſſengers, to the aſſatſin. 
Arc theſe afts of mercy, for which I am ſo deeply 
indebted? When yen have conſidered theſe facts, 
read the agreement, and ſay in what inſtance does it 
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imply a conſciouſneſs of guilt, an expreſſion of 
contrition, or moſt humbly imploring mercy. But 
theſe are not the only inſtances, in which you ſtand 
detected of having dared to advance the molt pal- 
pable falſhioods. The words in that part of the 
agreement, which has been committed to writing, 
are, “ and hat they are ready to emizrate to ſuch 
country as ſhall be agreed on between them and g o- 
vernment,” with what truth, then, have you inform- 
ed the parliament, „ that we had humbly implored 
his Mijeſiy's pardon, on condition of being 1ran/- 
ported, banijhed, or exiled to fuch foreign country, 
as lo his Majeſty ſhall nem meet.” When the writ- 
ten compact could ſo eaſily be produced to the 
world, (nay, when it had been publiſhed by Ge- 
neral Nugent) in which it is exprelsly conditioned, 
that the country to which we were to emigrate, 
ſhould be one mutually agreed on between us and 
government, is it not aſtoniſhing, that any miniſter 
could be hardy cnougli to inform the Parliament, 
that we had conditioned to be ran/ported, baniſhed, 
or exiled to ſuch country as the King Hall think 
meet. Heving faſtened thoſe unparalleled falſhoods 
on their auchor, I dare you to make your defence. 
Tell the world how demanding a trial, and a re- 
fuſal on the part of the government, in a country, 
ſaid to be free, can be conſtrued into bumbly implore 
ing mercy. Tell the world how the molt poſitive 
aſſertion of the firmeſt adherence to the prin- 
ciples, upon which I had ated, and the moſt direct 
refuſal to retract a particle of the aſſertion, can by 
any force of language be converted into a confcl- 

ſion 
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ſion of conſcious guilt, or an avowal of contrition. 
A conviction of theſe unbluſhing breaches of truth, 
can it be matter of wonder that you ſhould ſhudder 
at publication? Can it be matter of wonder that 
advanced too far to retreat, and impelled to vio- 
late truth in every other particular, you ſhould feel 
yourſelf forced to violate the right of publication, 
for which I fo expreſsly conditioned ? Or that irre- 
trievably criminal, and tremblingly alive to detec- 
tion, you ſhould fend Mr. Cooke in Lord Corn- 
wallis's name, with that murderous menace, that 
if any of the priſoners © ſhould, from a feeling for 
the honor of their fellow priſoners, their friends, 
or themſelves,” attempt to contradict theſe falſe- 
hoods and calumnies, which you had dared to ad- 
vance, executions ſhould go on as formerly. Can the 
molt REGULAR Government, that has ever appear- 
ed upon earth, exhibit ſuch another inſtance of diſ- 


tributive injuſtice? Is this a part of that clemen- 


cy, which you ſay I have experienced? Is this a 
{pecimen of that mercy, for which you have aſſert- 
ed I am ſo much indebted ? Deeply as theſe glar- 
ing infractions of every thing that ſhould be dear 
to a man, who valued his honor, intereſted you in 
reſiſting publication, there were other calumnies, 
which could never have been attempted to be 
palmed on the moſt credulous, had I been allowed 
to refuce them. Had the facts been given to the 
world, the Miniſter of England could never have 


enjoyed thoſe malignant, and ſcurrilous calumnies, 


which have been difſeminated, here and in Eng- 
land, of the Oppoſition, who gave evidence on 
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my trial at Maidſtone, by means of thoſe Aute- 
truth, proſtitute prints, upon which ſuch enormous 
ſams are laviſhed to panegerize corruption, and/to 
aſſaſſinate the characters of thoſe who oppoſe it. 
Believing, as I do in my foul, that this calumnia- 
tion of the Oppoſition of England, has been one 
of the principal reaſons, why the ſtipulation I made 
for publication, has been violated with ſo much 
injuſtice and menace, I feel myſelf peculiarly call- 
ed on to ſet forth the truth, in vindicating myſelf 
from having given the ſmalleſt grounds for theſe 
calumnies, which have been propagated, with fo 
much malignity, againſt men ſo truly honorable, 
and fo juſtly revered. I was arreſted at Margate, 
and proſecuted at Maidſtone, on a charge of invit- 
ing the French to an invaſion of England; to ſub- 
ſtantiate which a written paper was produced, ſaid 
to have been found in a great-coat pocket, ſaid to 
be found in a public-houſe, in a room in which 
there was no one, ſaid to be the property of Coiĩgly. 
This paper purported to come from ſome ſecret 
committee, of whom no account has been given; it 
contained an invitation to the French 7o invade 
England, and a molt infamous, unmeaſured pro- 
{cription of the whole Oppoſition, as men wholly 
unfit to be truſted. In order to exculpate my- 
ſelf from having any concern, in inviting the 
French to invade a country, of which 1 was 
not a native, and where I had been received by 
thouſands of the moſt diſtinguiſhed, nor only 
with the greateſt hoſpitality, but with the moſt 
affectionate Kindneſs As the foremoſt for 
rank, fortune, talents and virtue were thoſe, againſt 
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whom this infernal paper had denounced this un- 
qualified proſcription I called upon them to declare 
to the world, whether they believed I was that 
monſter, who had attempted to aſſaſſinate thoſe ve- 
nerated characters, that had honored me with their 
ſociety, bleſſed me with their friendſhip, and en- 
Iightened me with their inſtruction. The enormity 
of the charge was, that I had moſt baſcly betrayed 
theſe kind benefactors, and to thoſe very men I ap- 


pealed for my juſtification. The teſtimony they 


bore was, © that they were convinced I was incapable 


of the diabolical treachery, contained in the paper, 


with which I was charged; that ſo far were they 
from concciving ſuch perfidy formed any part of 
my character, that I was of an open, unreſerved 
diſpoſition, and that my principles were thoſe of 
the Revolution of 1688, which were their own.” 
That I have impeached this teftimony ſince, by 
what has fallen from me, has been propagated by 
every perverſion of truth, which malignity and 
falſhood could invent; but theſe are the miſts of 
the moment, which vaniſh on the appearance of 
truth. Deal fairly by thoſe honorable men and by 
me, I dare you to the teſt, and, in the preſence of 
God and truth, I call on you to publiſh the whole 
of what has come from me, verbal and written; 
then let me be ranked lower than the loweſt, lower 
than the expoſure of theſe derailed breaches of 
honor ſhall rank you in the eſtimation of every 
honeſt man, if, after the publication, thoſe honor- 
able men, who gave evidence at my trial at Maid- 
ſtone, would not be bound, in truth and juſtice, 


to give the ſame evidence they gave before, Nay, 
lo 
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ſo unequivocally has every word that came from 
me, ſince my trial, put it beyond the poſſibi- 
lity of doubt, that I was utterly guiltleſs of every 
particle of the indictment, that if the whole of what 
came from me, had veen made public as the ſun 
in its meridian, I would defy che moſt fg nary 
of my perſecutors, from the man, H § memory 


is a ſponge for every thing that could make for in- 


nocence, and an indelible tablet for every malig- 


nity that could make againſt it, to the pampered 


imformer, whoſe tongue outſtrips the office of his 
ears, and who, when he caſts up the ledger of his 
perjuries in his murderous account, can tell you all 
he is worth, to adduce a ſingle tact that could ſtand 
between me and an acquittal, The firſt part of 


this evidence I ſhall notice, is, that which reſpects 


the paper, which contains the unqualified proſcrip- 
tion of theſe great and good men, and the invita- 
tion of the French to invade England. In declar- 
ing their conviction that I was utterly incapable of 
thus perfidiouſly proſcribing them, no one can 
doubt their ſincerity. If they could have ſuppoſed 
me to have been capable of fich perady to- 
wards them, they muſt have been the laſt men 
living, who could have found inclination or intereſt 
in bearing teſtimony of my innocence. Will their 
calumaiators aſſert, that they were convinced [ had 
been to them this perfidious friend, and will the 

alſo accuſe them of the more than Chriſtian for- 
giveneſs, in proving my innocence? Thus ca- 


lumny itſelf is driven to admit, that the oppoſition 


muſt have been convinced of my innocence of this 
E part 
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part of the paper, which proſcribed and betrayed 


them. How then was it poſſible they could con- 
ceive that I was guilty of the other part, which in- 
vited the French to the invaſion of England ? Was 
it in the nature of things that they could believe 
me to hold one part of the paper in the utmoſt ab- 
horrence, and approve of the other, and be the 
author, or have any part in being the bearer of the 
entire. Thus the contents of this paper, which in 
fact compriſes the whole of the charge in the in- 
dictment, if examined with the ſmalleſt attention, 
muſt carry conviction that the oppoſition regarded 
me as one of the laſt men, who could have been 
guilty. If, however, there had been any doubt, 
my examination ſince, has put it beyond all ſuſ- 
picion. Theſe are my words before the ſecret 
committee of the Commons, which I ſet down to 
writing the inſtant I came back to my priſon. After 
ſtating my having formed the firſt alliance, that 
ever exiſted between the Union and France, in 
Auguſt 1796, and that I had arranged the expedi- 
tion with General Hoche, which failed in the De- 
cember following for Ireland, I ſtated, * that it 
« was propoſed to me, that a body ſhould be ſent 


c againlt England, to caule a diverſion, and to re- 


ce taliate for the Quiberon expedition. To diſſuade 
te the French from the invaſion of England, I * uſed 
« every argument in my power, I ſaid from my 
« knowledge of England, I was certain the beſt 


men in it would be moſt hoſtile to any interference 


ln the examination I ſpoke of myſelf in the third perſon, but ſo as to 


be underſtood to mean myſe lf, and ſo the ſeqet committee has taken it. 
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ce Of the French, in the government of their coun- 
« try, on the fame juſt principle, that they con- 
« demned the interference of England in the govern- 
« ment of France, that the ſtate of England and of 
< Ireland were very different, that in Ireland the peo- 
ce ple were moſt ſolicitous to reſcue themſelves from 
« foreign and domeſtic tyranny, but that the majo- 
« rity of the people of England would be moſt 
« adverſe to their interference, that many of the 
<« people of England were beginning to ſee, and to 
ce feel the ruin, which the miniſters had brought on 
« the nation, by engaging in the war, but that if an 
ce invaſion was attempted, all conſideration of the 
cc injuſtice of the war would be buried under the im- 
« mediate conſideration of ſelf-defence ; that it 
« would prove the greateſt ſupport to an unpopular 
« miniſtry, by giving them an unlimited power 
« over the remaining wealth of England, in any 
cc way they might think fit to take it, while a guinea 


ec could be extorted, Theſe, together with other 


ce arguments, were thought concluſive by thole to 
« whom J addreſſed them, and the invaſion of Eng- 
cc land in 1796 was abandoned.” And again, be- 
fore the ſecret committee of the Lords, on the 6th of 


September, after pointing out ſome miſ-ſtatements, 


which had been made of the examination I had 
given, as publiſhed in the Appendix to the Report, 
on being aſked if there was any other inaccuracies 
in the Report, of my examination in this Appen- 
dix, I anſwered, «es, I have expreſsly ſtated, 
ce that the Union had no connexion with the ſo- 
« cieties of England and Scotland, and yet my an- 
« ſwer is ſo words:, as if I admitted that ſome 
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te connexion was ſupported by individuals; this ap- 
« pears to me to have been done, to give a colour 
« to that charge, in a paper produced at Maidſtone 
&« againſt me, which ſtates that a delegate from Ire- 
cc land was then fitting with a ſecret committee of 
« England, every particle of which I do declare 
« moſt ſolemnly was molt falſe, as I do alſo declare, 
« that every part of the indictment, as far as I 
« was concerned, was wholly unfounded; for fo 
« {ar was I from ſeeking an invaſion of Eng- 
c land, that when it was propoſed to the Iriſh ne- 
« gociator (who formed the firſt alliance between 
Ireland and France) to invade England, and to 


« retahiat: for the Quiberon expedition, he uſed. 


te every argument in his power to diſſuade them, 
« which I know were concluſive, I ſtate this, be- 
« cauſe I find that while J have been impriſoned, 
« occaſion has been taken to calumniate thoſe, who 
« gave evidence on my trial at Maidſtone, and 
ce therefore I wiſh it to be known, that inſtead of 
te my inviting the French to invade England, I pre- 
« yented it, and I did fo, becauſe I know the beſt 
© men there, were as averſe to the interference of 
« the French in England, as they had uniformly 
« declared themſelves to be to the interference of 
« the Engliſh in the government of France.” 
Theſe are faithful extracts of thoſe examinations, 
which, it has been faid, impeaches the evidence 
given at Maiditone. Is there one word which can 
warrant ſuch an aſſertion? Is it in the power of 
language to convey a ſtronger corroboration of 
their teſtimony, or a more direct exculpation from 
every part of the charge contained in the indict- 

ment? 
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ment? Had I not been prevented from refuting 


theſe infamous calumnies, the people of England 
would have been informed, that the man who had 
been charged with inviting the French to invade 
them, was the man who averted that event from 
them, and that he ſucceeded by ſtating, how repug- 


nant ſuch an attempt would be to the principles and 


wiſhes of thoſe very men, who have been fo groſsly 
maligned, and how advantageous it would prove 
to thoſe miniſters (in extracting the wealth of Eng- 
land) who maligned them. Indeed, had I not 
mentioned theſe facts by which theſe calumnies 
have been ſo clearly refuted, the abſurdity of my 
being concerned in taking a paper to the Directory 
of France, by way ol credentials, in 1798, who 
are now known to have formed an alliance with 
them two years before, in 1796, would alone be 
ſufficient to carry conviction that I could not have 
had any part or concurrence in this infamous paper; 
beſides without arrogating much credit for compo- 
ſition, or falling into the folly or weakneſs of over- 
weening, I may expreſs my contempt of the ſtile 
of the paper, and I truſt every act of my life allows 
me to expreſs my utter abhorrence of its contents. 
If then it muſt be admitted that it is ſo vile a pro- 
duction that it was a credential which I could not 
have wanted, and that, if ſuch a paper could have 
been of the leaſt uſe, I could have compoled one 
when I had arrived on the Continent, more to my 
purpoſe, none but men determined againſt the 
cleareſt conviction, could believe that I had any 
part, concurrence, or knowledge of this tranſaction, 
upon which the whole of the indictment was found- 

ed. 
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ed. The next part of the evidence is that I was 


of an open, unreſerved diſpoſition, and my having 


been ſo long and ſo deeply engaged in the Union, 
is the ground upon which this has been carped at. 
Much of my political life is known to the world, 
enough to enable the public to form its judgment, 
enough for me to appeal to. From the moment I 
perceived that my countrymen were willing to ſa- 
crifice their religious rancour, on the altar of na- 
tional freedom, I flung away every other conſider- 
ation, and exerted every faculty of my ſoul to diſ- 
pel the dæmon of diſcord, and to cheriſh the ſpirit 
ef Union. The emancipation and independence 
of Ireland from internal and external thraldom, 
were the objects I had in view. So early as 1795, 
I openly avowed. my opinions, as may be ſeen in 
what fell from me on the Catholic queſtion ; theſe 
ſentiments are to be found amongſt others, * But it 
ce you ſhall have convinced the people of Ireland, 
that you are traitors to them, and hirelings to an 
ce ayaricious, domineering nation, under the out- 
« ward appearance of a ſiſter country, if you ſhall 
<« have convinced the people of this country, that 
te the free national conſtitution for which they were 
« committed, and for which they riſked every thing 
ein 1782, has been deſtroyed by the bribery of a 
« Britiſh miniſter, and the unexampled venality of 
<« an Iriſh Parliament If you ſhall have convinc- 
« ed them, that inſtead of riſing or falling with 
« England, they are never to riſe, but when ſhe is 


* humbled by adverſity, and that they muſt fall 


< when ſhe becomes elated by proſperity If you 
| « ſhall 
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* ſhall have convinced the people of this country, 
« that inſtead of reciprocal advantage, nothing is to 


. « be reaped from their connexion with England, 


« but ſupremacy, and aggrandizement on one ſide, 
« and a coſtly venality, injury, inſult, degradation, 
« and poverty on the other, it is human nature, 
« that you ſhall have driven the people of this 
« country to court the alliance of any nation, able 
ce and willing to break the chains of a bondage, not 
« leſs galling to their feelings, than reſtrictive of 
« their proſperity.” When Union and Reform 
were made treaſon and death by new laws, agree- 
able to the ſentiments I had openly avowed in 
1795, I negotiated that very alliance with France 
in 1796, which J had declared was our only alter- 
native ; and when I had returned to Ireland, after 
having formed the alliance, you will find theſe 
words in my firſt addreſs to the electors of the 
county of Antrim. If the monopoly of the whole 
ce national repreſentation by a few individuals, forms 
« the baſis of their conſtitution, and if the moſt 
ce profligate ſale of that repreſentation to the agents 
« of another country, be the ſole means by which 
ce it is moved and maintained, ſo far from ſeeking 
your confidence by promiſing to ſupport it, J 
« pledge myſelf to you and my country, to uſe every 
* means in my power 10 effect its deſtruftion. Ca- 
« tholic and Proteſtant are alike convinced, that on 
« the Union of both, depends the ſalvation of all. 
« Thoſe who ſell the rights of their country, will 
« call this by the name of that treaſon, they live by 
e committing; but if to promote the Union of 

cc Iriſhmen 
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« Triſhmen be treaſon, if to place the liberties of my 
4 country upon its true republican baſis be treaſon, 
« then do I glory in being a traitor, It is a treaſon 
ce will ſeal with my blood, and that I hope to 
« have engraved on moms I know that an at- 
« tempt on the part M the Executive, to ſubvert 
« Our hberties, has ſanctioned one revolution, and 
« ] (eel, that if the Legiſlative becoming more cor- 
ce rupt than the Executive, ſhould attempt a ſimilar 
« ſubverſion not only by force but by the more 
te deadly corruption—they will have ſanctioned an- 
« other.” If theſe extracts from ſentiments ſpoken 
and publiſhed at large, are not ſufficient in the cir- 
cumſtances, under which I was placed, to entitle 
me to a character for frankneſs, I refer you to the 
whole of my ſecond addreſs ro the electors of the 
county of Antrim, in which I have openly aſſerted 
the right of forming an alliance with France, and if 
this be not ſufficient, I refer you to the State of Ire- 
land I publiſhed, in which I have juſtified reſiſt- 
ance, and calling in foreign aſſiſtance. If thoſe 
who read theſe avowals of my political principles, 
before my trial at Maidſtone, before they knew of 
the part I was acting, thought me entitled to the 
character of an open, unreſerved diſpoſition, let 
them read thoſe avowals of my opinions and prin- 
ciples now, that the thouſand dangers, with which 
] was environed at the time they were written, have 
been made public, would they not be bound, a for- 
tiori, to give me the fame character over again? 
The laſt part of the evidence, * that they looked 
upon me as profeſſing the principles, upon which 

the 
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the revolution of 1688 was founded,” is a matter 
of opinion. Theſe principles are the right of re- 
ſiſting oppreſſion, and even of calling in foreign 
aid, in ſupporting the right; that theſe were my 
principles, I appeal to every act and word of my 
life. If my writings and ſpeeches do not go to the 
proof, why did not the Crown lawyers produce 
them? They could have brought evidence to 
prove they were mine; they found a manu- 
ſcript copy of my ſecond addreſs to the county of 
Antrim in my deſk, when I was arreſted in 1796, 
and they found two copies of my State of Ireland, 
when I was arreſted at Margate in 1798. The 
fa& then being admitted, how does the general al- 
ſertion, that theſe were my principles as given in evi- 
dence, bind thoſe who gave it, to any reſponſibility 
for the prudence, propriety, or fitneſs, with which 
I applied them. That the oppoſition of England 
were United Iriſhmen, or that T made thoſe men, 
who on a change of miniſtry muſt form the admi- 


niſtration of England, acquainted with my deſign” 


of ſeparation, is too abſurd to be mentioned by the 
moſt malignant calumniator, or to be credited by 
the moſt deludable dupe. The charge againſt me 
at Maidftone, was wholly confined to England; 
Ireland or its politics were not mentioned in the in- 
dictment. Hence the oppoſition were, not only 
not called on to give an opinion, on any tranſaction 
relating to Ireland, but, if they had attempted to 
fay a word on the ſubject, the Judge muſt have 
ſtopped them. In a word, that I have impeached 
one rittle of the evidence, which was given at Maid- 
ſtone, by any thing which has come from me, 
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verbal or written, is ſo utterly falſe, that if J was 
to be tried over again, at this inſtant, on the for- 
mer indictment, without ſubtracting a letter, and 
that every ſyllable I have ſince delivered, was pub- 
liſhed, ſo far from retracting any part of the evi- 
dence they have given, they would be bound to de- 
clare my innocence of the whole charges in politive 
terms, which they gave only as a matter of opinion 
before; and as to the part I have acted in my own 
country, it would be now, as it was at my trial, 
they would not be called on, or even ſuffered to 
give an opinion—nay, if all the reports of the Iriſh 
Parliament that ever were printed, with their ap- 
pendices, were produced in evidence, they would 
not avail, for this plain reaſon, neither Ireland nor 


a particle reſpecting it are ſo much as mentioned in 


the indictment. Theſe remarks on what has fallen 
from me, as it reſpects the evidence given at Maid- 


ſtone, muſt aſſure every man who has not ſhut his 


mind againſt all conviction, that nothing ever has, 
'or ever can, conſiſtent with truth, come from me, 
which can impeach the credit of the great and good 
men in queſtion. For the part I have taken in my 
own country, my acts ſhall be my vouchers ; nei- 
ther the force of foreign mercenaries, nor the cor- 
ruption of traitors, nor the falſhood of miniſters, 


nor the calumny of hired defamers, nor the torture 


of tyrants can condemn me, as long as conſcious 
integrity finds a place in my heart. Diſloyalty, re- 
bellion and treaſon are confounded, by the mals of 
mankind, with the ſucceſs that attends them ; whilſt 
with the magnanimous, ſucceſs conveys no acquit- 


tal, nor defeat condemnation, That the conſtitu- 


tion 
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tion rontained ſome of the pureſt principles of li- 


berty, that they have been moſt violently aſſailed, 


that the aſſailants have been enormouſly criminal, 
and that they ſhould be ſelected for exemplary juſ- 
tice, I have uniformly aſſerted—then let thoſe vital 
principles of the conſtitution, be the ſtandard, and 
let their violation be the criminal teſt, I aſk but 
that the world ſhould be informed of the part I 
have acted; there have been inſtances of virtue 
which might challenge the brighteſt page of the 
world, there have been crimes which cannot be 
equalled in the records of Hell, 1 demand a fair 
allotment of my ſhare in a juft diftribution, and 
with the claims of a calumniated man, I call on my 
calumniators for publication, not only by the impre- 
ſcriptible right of felf-defence, but by the right of 
expreſs ſtipulation. The whole of what has been 
delivered by me verbal and written, fills one hun- 
dred pages, of which only one has been publiſhed ; 
publiſh the ninety-nine which have been ſuppreſſed, 
and when the world are informed of the crimes I 
have detailed, the criminals I have expoſed, and 
the principles upon which J have acted, then let 
them judge whether I have had recourſe to reſiſt- 
ance and to foreign aid, againſt the conſtitution, or 
againſt racks, tortures, laſhings, half-hangings, 
burning houſes, rape, military execution, baſtiles, 
free quarters, and every ſpecies of oppreſſion. If 
theſe ninety-nine pages contain falſhoods, why have 
I not been expoſed by their being publiſhed ? If 
they contain confeſſions of conſcious guilt, contri- 
tion, or humbly imploring of mercy, why are they 
not publiſhed ? If tneſe pages do not contain un- 
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anſwerable charges againſt the King's miniſters, if 
they contain any thing that can be tortured into 
their juſtification, and above all, if they contain a 
ſyllable that impeaches the credit of the oppoſition 
of England, is it credible that they would not have 
been publiſhed? Give them every line to the 
world, and if they contain a thought, which the 
man who loves his ſpecies can diſclaim, if they con- 
tain dereliction of my principles, breach of my en- 
gagements, treaſon to my cauſe or my country, or 
perfidy to my friends, let me be overwhelmed by 
the infamy attendant on inſtant expoſure, You dare 


not. Like the witleſs bird, you hide your head 


and think you have eſcaped detection. When it is 
known that of one hundred pages, ninety-nine have 
been kept back, are you ſo weak as to imagine, 
that any other reaſon will be aſſigned, than that 
your own crimes have made you ſuppreſs them ? 
Can the ſillieſt dotard ſuppoſe that you have broken 
your ſolemn engagements, and held out thoſe ſep- 
temberizing menaces in Lord Cornwallis's name, 
to prevent the publication of thoſe ninety-nine 
pages, if they contained a particle that could cri- 
minate me, or impeach the honor of the oppoſition 
of England? No, they will ſurmiſe the truth, 
they will be convinced that you have uttered falſ- 
hoods, that you have given grounds for calumny, 
that you have deceived the Parliament, and that 
you nave proſtituted the name of a man of honor, 
to moſt infamous, murderous menace, and to moſt 


diſhonourable breaches of the moſt folemn engage-_ 


ments. So truly Protean have you been with the 
ſtate priſoners, from the beginning of this tranſ- 
action 
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| find any two parts of your conduct, which have 
Fs any accordance with. truth, with each other, or 


with the agreement. Immediately after we had. 


performed our parts of the conditions, and before 
a ſenſe of your diſhonorable conduct induced you 
to violate your's, you clearly perceived that by the 
compact, we had reſerved a choice of country\for 
exile, and that we had not excluded ourſelves from 
5 paſſing into any country on the globe, that was not 
| at war with Great Britain; you were convinced, 
that by your own ſtipulation « that we ſhould not 

als into an enemy's country,” it is implied that we 
were to emigrate during the war, while there was a 
country to come within your exeption, nor had you 
yet forgotten all thoſe profe ſſions of liberal conſtruc- 
tion, good faith and honor, of which you had been 
ſo laviſh. In this mood you ſeat Mr. Cooke to our 
priſon, on the 18th of Auguſt, with a fair con- 
ſtruction of the compact verbal and written, that 
we were to emigrate to any country, not at war 
with Great Britain; on the 16th of September you 
ſent Mr. Marſden to inform us, that we ſhould be 
detained during the war; on the 21ſt of October 
you again informed us by Mr. Cooke, that we 
ſhould emigrate to America, and not be ſuffered to 
pals into any other country whatever ; on the 22d, 
the very next day, you ſent Mr. Marſden to tell 
us, we ſhould not be ſuffered ro go to America; 
on the 5th of December you again ſent Mr. Marſ- 
den to tell us, that all the ſtate priſoners might 
emigrate to any country on the continent, not at 
war with Great Britain, with the exception of fit- 


teen, 
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teen, who were to be further detained ; and al- 
though more than a month has elapſed, ſince this 
fifth interpretation of the agree ment, and that many 
of the non-excepted have demanded to be ſuffered 
to emigrate, they are ſti]! prevented from leaving 
the priſon ; and whilſt I am writing this letter, it 
will not ſurprize me if you ſhould fend a ſixth in- 
terpretation of the agreement, as contradictory to 
the whole, as thoſe you have ſent are to each other. 


But to what end ſhall I waſte time in reciting any 


more of your conduct? The man who has ſhewn a 
total contempt for truth and good faith in one hun- 
dred inſtances, would betray the ſame in one thou- 
ſand. Then ſetting aſide every idea of the exiſt. 
ence of the argument, in which equivalents and 
terms are ſet forth; ſetting aſide all thoſe profeſſions 
of liberal conſtruction and good faith ; leaving you 
to reconcile your plea of neceſſity with non-per- 
formance of compact, for which ſtipulated equiva- 
lents have been religiouſly paid, I call on you to 
reconcile thoſe manifold contradictions and preva- 
rications, which have appeared in your various in- 
terpretations of the agreement with juſtice and 
honor, which can be but one. 


You would have been happy, no doubt, that I 
had implicated Lord Cornwallis and the Parliament, 
you in this accuſation, but in this you ſhall find 
yourſelf widely miſtaken; for much. as you have 
defamed and deceived me, and vilely as you have 
attempted to furniſh grounds for calumny againſt 
the oppoſition of England, your conduct to Lord 
Cornwallis and the Parliament are not leſs flagrant. 

Detected 
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Detected of ſuch manifeſt breaches of truth, in 
the outlet of your miniſterial career, the flagrance 
of your perfidy, forms the ſtrongeſt evidence, that 
you are the ſole author of thoſe diſgraceful tranſ- 
actions, which I have detailed; whilſt the unim- 
peached character for incorruptible integrity, which 
Lord Cornwallis has uniformly ſupported, in ſome 
of the moſt trying ſituations, carries as forcible evi- 
dence that he has not debaſed himſelf thus ſuddenly, 
to ſo low and ſo vile a degree; as to the Parlia- 
ment, you, and you only could have furniſhed 
the ſtatements upon which their proceedings were 
founded; and that you did not lay the written agree- 
ment before them, is manifeſt, from the debate on 
our advertiſement, when ſome of the members de- 


clared, on the ſecond day, that their having ſeen | 


General Nugent's publication of our agreement, 
wherein it was ſtated, that we had ſtipulated “ not 
to implicate any perſon whatever by naming or de- 
ſcribing,” induced them to alter the opinions they 
had expreſſed, on the preceding day, when they 
had not been informed of thoſe conditions. Wholly 


acquitting Lord Cornwallis, and not interfering in 


any wiſe with the Parliament of Ireland, without 
ſaying one word of the future, I have accuſed you 
in the face of the world, as a miniſter who has 
uttered the moſt groſs falſhoods of me; that you 
have entered into engagements, for the perform- 


- ance of which you have pledged the faith of Lord 


Cornwallis's adminiſtration, and that you have been 
guilty of the moſt direct violations of your agree- 
ment, attended with all thoſe ſhifts, ſubterfuges, 
contradictions, and prevarications, to which the 
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honeſt man can never be driven, and from which 
che cunning, pitiful, unprincipled courtier can never 
be free. I have impeached you of keeping back 
from the Parliament that written agreement, to 
which-you had pledged the Executive government, 
and of furniſhing the officers of the Crown with 
materials for a law in violation of the letter and 


ſpirit of thoſe very conditions to which you had 


bound it. I have impeached you for having proſti- 
tuted the name of a man, whoſe honor was unqueſ- 
tioned before you had profaned it, by ſetting it to 
a menace the moſt infernal, whether it be conſider- 
ed for its injuſtice, in attempting to ſilence men 


| (whoſe honor you had attacked,) by placing the 


dagger to their throats to prevent them from juſti- 
fying their characters by that publication, for which 
I had expreſsly conditioned ; or whether it be con- 
fidered for its ſtyle of more than Robeſpierian 
butchery, in threatening to take the lives of eighty - 
nine for the crime of one, and that no other than 
the crime of expoſing your perfidy, and of vindi- 
cating their honor. Then let me be that criminal 
—mark me for your victim; for if to declare to 


the world that you have moſt foully belied me, and 


that theſe falſhoods have been made the grounds 
for calumny againſt the moſt honorable men, be the 
forfeit of life—T have no deſire to live. If it has 
come to this, that to contradict the falſhoods of a 
miniſter be a capital offence, if every Tyro in office, 
is to be erected into a Bey or a Baſhaw, in theſe 


times of blood, life is not worth the keeping. If 


I cannot live with honor, nay, if I cannot live bur 


loaded with. infamy, and to be made the ſtalking 
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beaſt for the aſſaſſination of the fair fame of my 
beſt bene factors; it is time for me to die. You 
knew I demanded a trial—you knew I demanded 
not to be required to ſign any agreement, and yet 
you have told the world that I have moſt humbly 
implored pardon. You knew I aſſerted my princi- 
ples and vindicated the cauſe I eſpouſed in the worſt 
of times, you knew you had required of me to re- 
tract this aſſertion and vindication, and that I refuſ- 
ed to do either; yet you have told the world, hat 
1 have confeſſed myſelf conſcions of the moſt fia- 
grant and enormous guilt, and expreſſed my con- 
{rition,” You knew that of ninety ſtate priſoners, 
ſix only have been examined, that theſe ſix 
have not in the moſt diſtant degree confeſſed 
conſcious guilt, or contrition, or humbly implor- 
ed pardon, and that the eighty-four have never 
been aſked a queſtion ; yet you have told the Par- 
liament hat every one of the ninety have made the 
like confeſſions of guilt, conlrition, and have alike 
Lumbly implored pardin, You knew that the 
written compact contained a ſtipulation that the 
country to which we were to emigrate ©« was to be 
mutually agreed on between us and the govern- 
ment,“ yet you have told the Parliament „ that 
we had conditioned to be tranſported to ſuch fo- 
reign country as to the King ſhall ſeem meet.“ 
You knew that I had expreſsly declared that my 
brother would not enter into any conditions with 
the government ; yet you have firit attempted to 
terrify him into your meaſures, by ſending the very 
- Mute you had ſent me, and when this was treated 
with the contempt it deſerved, you took advantage 
of our ſeparation to try to make him believe that I 
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had promiſed he ſhould enter into conditions. You 
knew that I had expreſsly conditioned for the right 
of publiſhing every part of the information I might 
give, conformably to my agreement, and alſo of 
refuting calumnies; you knew that this right had 
been recognized by your colleague Mr. Cooke, 
ſome time after we made our agreement; yet you 
have not only violated this important condition, 
but you have added to the ſufferings of a priſon, 
and held out your murderous menace. You knew 
that you had conditioned that we ſhould emigrate 
after we had performed our part of the compact, 
and now that ours has heen faithfully diſcharged, 
you have ſet up a plea of neceſſity, which is equally 
valid for detaining us for life as for an hour, and 
equally reconcileable with your contradictory inter- 
pretations and ſhameful prevarications. Theſe are 
a ſmall part of the catalogue of breaches of faith, 
honor and truth, of which I accuſe you. As to 
what concerns the written agreement, compare it 
with the law which you were pledged ſhould be in 
perfect conformity with its ſpirit and letter, and for 
which you were bound to furniſh the matter for the 
Parliament to go by; yet I will ſubmit to be brand- 
ed for the moſt infamous liar, if this law is not a 
moſt groſs violation of the agreement, which the 
Chancellor declared, „ the government that could 
violate, neither could ſtand, nor deſerved to ſtand.” 
But though there had not been one of thoſe expreſs 
ſtipulations, or thoſe diſhonourable infractions, 
ſhould I have forfeited every right of humanity ? 
Should I have borne with every falſhood and every 
calumny, malice and perfidy have poured out againſt 
me? No, I ſhould ſtill retain the impreſcriptible 
right 
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right of ſelf-defence, that right with which God 


and nature have armed every man, and of which no 
power on earth can deprive him. Let it coſt what 
it may, I will reſcue thoſe honorable men from the 
calumny, for which you have held me out as having 
furniſhed the matter. The means which has been 
hitherto uſed to diſpatch me, jeave me no doubt 
of what I have to expect. The ſolemn declaration 
of Coigley (in the preſence of perſons of the firſt 
credit) of the propoſal conveyed by the Reverend 
Griffiths, for ſaving his life, and the giving up 
mine, gives ſome idea of the juſtice I have any 
Hope of obtaining. Abandon thoſe underhand 
means—ſpare your murderous menace, and fend 
me your Mutes. The fame neceſſity which can 
juſtify your detaining me a priſoner for life, will 
equally juilify you for my murder, and infinitely 
more than tor my calumniation. The man who 
has lived in conſtant habits of intimacy with death 
for theſe laſt three years, had he been the verieſt 
coward, muſt now be familiar with his moſt ghaſtly 
appearance; not a night that he has not ſat perched 
on my pillow, not a ſtep have I taken that he has 
not walked by my fide, not a thought nor an act 
that was not directed to what, I was convinced, 
was the good of my country, and not a thought 
nor an act that did not forfeic my life, by the code, 
martial and civil, to which my country has been 
made ſubject. My priſon is the manſion of death 
its inmates in ſucceſſion are dragged to the gallows— 
its porch is the ſcaffold - and the hangman is amongſt 
my attendants; yet you imagine you can infuſe 
terror by your daſtardly menace. Do not yourſelf 
ſuch injuſtice, you have not prepared me fo ill for 
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the language of the aſſaſſin, or the executioner's 
gripe. Torn myſelf from the loved, adored, cho- 
ſen friends of my heart, is there a fibre that can 
link the parent to his child, the wife to her huſband, 
children to their parents, or to one another, that I 
have not ſeen torn aſunder by the ruffian hand of 
ruchleſs power, in thoſe different priſons of miſery, 
where I am doomed to pais the vigour of life ? Is 
there an inſult you or your underlings have not 
practiſed? ls there an alleviation, of which you 
have not ſought to deprive me? One only com- 
fort I had left, I ſhared the priſon of the twin bro- 
ther of my ſoul, I ſhared his forrows for the ſuf- 
ferings of Nis loved wife and his eight infant inno- 
cents, ſcattered by marſhalled blood-hounds, who 
have plundered his houſe, ravaged his demeſne, and 
deſtroyed his property, one hundred miles diſtant 
from the pretext of revolt; when the tear ſtarted 
for his abſent, helpleſs children, or for his beloved 
country, I could preſs him to my heart, and wipe 
away the bitter drops from his manly face, or alle- 
viate his forrows by making commonage of our 
feelings, our affections, and our ſufferings, This 
is the brother whoſe crimes are his talents, his vir- 
tues, and love of the people; for whom an acquittal 
ſerves but to prolong your cruelties and his perſe- 
cutions. Bereft of this laſt, this only comfort I 
had left, familiarized not only with death, but 
wth its moſt ſublimated horrors, truit me there 
is no terror in your threats. Beloved, faithful 
countrymen, have you, with a fidelity unparalleled 
in the annals of the world, preſerved my life in de- 
fiance of torture, that I ſhould drag it along in a 
dungeon, loaded with chains and infamy, for the 
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mere ſufferance of reſpiration, You, whoſe diſ- 
coloured faces and ſwollen tongues, hanging from 
your mouths, ſcarcely able to receive ſuſtenance for 
the ſupport of exiltence, deſcribing the ſtranglings 
you have endured more feelingly than eloquence 
could utter, and you, whoſe fleſh has been torn from 
your bones by laſhings, and torn again before it 
had been cicatrized, have you borne all (when but 
to have ſighed my name in the ravings of your tor- 
tures, you would have been cherithed as the ſa- 
viours of your country,) that I ſhould breath bur 
by the bounty of calumniators. And you dear, ve- 
nerated, departed friends, have you taught me by 
your example, to balance between death and in- 
famy ; you have been made cxiles from the world, 
I have ſubmitted to be exiled from our beloved 
Ireland—let him that loves his country, eſtimate 
the difference. | 


You may imagine that juſtice has been ſilenced 
by the ſtorm, which has raged, and in your trium- 
phant courſe you may revive the ancient law, which 
makes the murder of 1nere Iriſhmen juſtifiable ho- 
micide: I am indeed a mere 1ri/2man, the country 
knows me to be nothing elle : like “ Williams and 
Lawrence, you may confeſs the fact and plead the 
CUSTOM, a holt of precedents, in fix hundred 
ycars, will bear you out—bur not ſo faſt returning 
calm may one day bring the reign of reaſon back. 
The man who « ſmears the ſleepy grooms” will 


* Sir John Davis cites the records of theſe two caics, to prove that the 
murder of the Iriſh people by the Engliſh, was a legal act. Williams con- 
feſſed the murder, but proved the man he murdered was a mere Iriſhman 
— Williams was acquitted, —Lawrence ſet up the ſame plea, but it ap- 
peared, the man he mardered was an Englihman—Lawrence was hanged, 
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find ee there is no ſure foundation ſet on blood.” 
A few deſigning villaias may delude, they cannot 
with the like ſuccels betray. 


At any time, juſtice to myſelf and to thoſe ve- 
nerated men you have attempted to defame, would 


call for the diſcloſure I have made ; but now, when 


miniſterial confidence has become the wicked and 
deſtructive jarzon of the day, it is a duty I owe 


my country to give a true and faithful picture of 


the honor your miniſterial integrity affords. Tr the 
time ſhould ever come, when a treackerous advan- 
tage of our cruel diſunion, might be taken, by a 
deſperate effort to deſtroy even the ſhadow of our 
national -independence, and eraſe this great and 
powerful iſland from the lift of nations.—If adding 
infults to injury, equivalents ſhould be talked of 
for what is beyond all value, and that to dole out 
as Charity the thouſand part of rights which God 
and nature gave us {hall be called equivalents.—If 
enormous burdens ſhould be added, that we ſhall 
be told they are meant for our relief, and if in this 
monſtrous project you ſhould hold a miniſterial 
ſtation, let your conduct towards me be the earneſt 
of your conduct to the nation. Let me be baniſh» 
ed to the moſt diſtant pole, you cannot eradicate 
the love of country from my heart: Country is my 
God, upon its altar I could offer up, not only for- 
tune, not only life I can do more—l can facrifice 
revenge. Had the dreadful liſt of thoſe beloved 
friends, whom I ſhall mourn while I hve, been 
greater than it is had the profuſion of my own 
particular blood, been ſo abundant that I were 


left the laſt of mine own race—did my ſufferings 
equal, 
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equal, for exceed they could not, the moſt excru- 
ciating tortures, which have been inflicted through- 
out all Innisfatl7f the ſalvation of our iſland were 
at ge, I would ſtretch out one arm to graſp the 
bloody hands of my deluded, madened, betrayed 
countrymen, point the other to our common pa- 
rent, and in the deliverance of our common coun- 
try, bury all remembrance of the paſt ; while mu- 
tual tears of bittereſt grief, ſorrow and regret, 
ſhould waſh away all memory, of how all former 
blood had flowed. Add theſe to my crimes, and 
let the expoſure of your guilt be one. The more 
clearly I have depiited you, the more vindictive 
your revenge. What I value, and which I now 
defend, 1s above your reach ; power 1s not temper- 
ed to pierce the ſhield, which honeſty can forge— 
put character upon its trial, no jury can be packed 
—the patriots who have cver lived are duly ſum- 
moned to attend, and time records the verdict. 
The patriots of Greece and Rome, the Ruſſels, 
Sydneys, Hampdens, and Roger Moore, the pa- 
triots of Helvetia, of Batavia, of America, have 
all been branded traitors, in the days they lived ; 
but poſterity has done them juſtice, Patience, 
Koſkiouſko, your beloved Poland has been parti- 
tioned by the ruffian robbers, who have ſhed her 
blood ; juſtice has but ſlept—ten years, nay, not five 
have yet elapſed, “time is the old juſtice that ex- 
amines all ſuch offenders.” Character is never 
fairly before the world until the owner is no more. 
While I live, though it be within the precints of 
the ſcaffold, I will vindicate my honor, I will raiſe 
my voice from the depths of my dungeon, and 
when I ſhall have diſcharged the laſt debt my coun- 
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try can expect, or I can pay the world will do 
me juſtice. 5 


Young Lord, I fought you not, you have grap- 
pled with my honor upon thele troubled waters ; if 
your's ſhall have perithed, blame your own teme- 
merity. Mark but the ſmalleſt ſhade in any charge 
I have made againit you, that is not grounded 1n the 
brighteſt truth, and J will feel more pleaſure (if 
poſſible) in retracting it, than J have felt pain in 
travelling through the long and ſhameful hiſtory of 
your diſhonor. Thoſe who know me beit, will 
acquit me of the deſpondent, gloomy mind, which 
likes to dwell on human nature's dark, deformed 
ſide; whilſt thoſe, who know me leaſt and hate me 
moſt, ſhall ſeek in vain for grounds for defamation. 
Had your offences been thoſe of folly, of inexpert- 
ence, of ignorance, or of inordinate preſumption, 
the pompous empty carriage of the man ſhould 
have enſured your acquittal ; but vacant indeed muſt 
be the mind that cannot mark the ſtrong, and glar- 
ing lines, which jeparate truth froprfalſhood, honor 
from infamy, and faith from perfidy. Convince 
me that you are guiltleſs, that J am in error, and 1 
will do you juſtice; but with theſe ſtrong impreſ- 
ſions of ſtrong conviction on my mind, I can ſub- 
ſeribe myſelf with no other ſentiment, than that 
which ariſes from a mixture of pity and con- 
tempt. — | 


ARTHUR O'CONNOR. 


From my Priſn, 
Fenuary 4ib, 1799. 


